SCIENTIFIC   MEDICINE   IN   THE XIX   CENTURY
respiratory nerve of Bell, which supplies the serratus magnus, a
muscle which raises the ribs in inspiration, or when he meets with
a case of Bell's paralysis, which was a common result of surgical
interference until Bell proved that division of the facial nerve
would not cure neuralgia. All those discoveries, together with
careful notes of forty clinical cases and a number of beautiful
drawings by the author, are set forth in his volume on The Nervous
System of the Human Body, a classic of medicine, and the first
text-book of modern neurology. It appeared in 1830, and
in the following year Bell received the honour of knighthood.
But long ere this his merit had been recognized, especially on the
Continent, where he ranked even greater than Harvey. When he
visited Paris, Professor Roux dismissed his class with the words
" C'est assez, Messieurs, vous avez vu Charles Bell."
In 1835 tita Chair of Surgery at Edinburgh became vacant,
and it was offered to Sir Charles Bell. He accepted it, as he
considered that " London was a good place to live in. but not to
die in." Nevertheless, so violent a dislocation at the age of sixty-
two could not fail to have its repercussions. Naturally, he found
many changes in Edinburgh ; he " seemed to walk in a city of
tombs." Yet he filled the Chair with acceptance, published a book
on surgery, and busied himself with the revision of his former
work on the nervous system, and his Bridgewater treatise on The
Hand, Its Mechanism and Vital Endowments as Evincing Design, which
had a great vogue and passed through many editions.1 He
acquired considerable practice among the nobility of Scotland,
and was thus enabled, and even encouraged, to pursue his
favourite sport of fly fishing. Sketching was another passion which
had attracted him since boyhood. In 1840 he spent two months
in Italy, sketching and studying art. But he was already in failing
health, and he died two years later whilst visiting a friend at
Hallow, near Worcester.
When Charles Bell left Edinburgh in 1804, his brother John
continued to practise surgery, but the leading teacher of anatomy
was JOHN BARCLAY (1758-1826).2
Barclay, who had been educated for the Church, began at the
age of thirty-eight to teach anatomy on his own account, after
assisting John Bell for a time. He was the first anatomist who did
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